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IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


THERE was never a blue so dreamy as that sea 
at first sight from the hills. A patch of yellow 
corn made a clear edge ; beyond its softly rounded 
line one saw the blue gap of the bay, the vision 
of the southern sea, It might have been close 
below ; it might have been deep as the cliff in 
King Lear. All sense of depth was lost; only 
the smoothness told that the dreamy surface was 
very far below. Placid, mysterious, it faded 
away into the round bright distance. 

One pities holiday travellers who cannot enjoy 
these things. ‘The vision and the faculty divine’ 
—the eyes to see and the heart that knows what 
to rejoice at—are better than a long purse of gold 
to the summer traveller. The question is not 
how far we can go, but how much we can 
appreciate. 

On the Rhine steamers, one meets with a type 
of tourist who reads the guide-book while the 
realities are drifting past. The same sort of 
sightseer ‘does’ London, and stands before the 
great Raphael with his whole soul filled with 
wonder—not at the picture, but at the fact that 
such a matter of saints and paint could have cost 
the nation seventy thousand pounds, There is 
no more cultured observation in the man than 
ina pumpkin, and no emotion except at the sight 
of his hotel bill. 

Another mistaken type of holiday-maker is the 
discontented one; he does not find anything to 
enjoy, but everything to grumble over. Of this 
class are the distressing folks who come home 
fagged with a dreary report: ‘ Never was in such 
a miserable place! No shops; no promenade ; 
stones to walk on; nothing but the sea, and of 
course that is always the same, so there is not 
even anything to look at!’ Truly, a barren 
picture. Let them take heart anew, and wander 
away to the Sunny South. 

Down in that bright region the sea changes 
colour many times a day. All the popular names 
of its colouring are failures, when it is before 
one’s eyes. This is not the sea we have heard 


about as being glassy, or blue, or green, or azure, 
or leaden, or silvery. It is not glass; there is the 
appearance of depth, and its best stillness is 
infinite movement. If it be true to call it blue, 
the colour is a dream-blue, that belongs to no 
other thing in heaven or earth. If it be green, 
it is a hue that we never connect with the 
abstract word—a gray-glass green with a liquid 
quality of its own. If it be azure, it is not the 
plain reflection of the sky, but a most mysterious 
shadow of it. When it is leaden, there is no 
sense of weight, but confusion of movement ; and, 
lastly, when the broad ocean-paths are called 
silvery, one forgets that the silver is made of 
living light. 

There are some English watering-places where 
the parading crowds appear in different toilettes 
three or four times a day. It is no wonder that 
the great sea refuses to show its majestic colours 
to small folk so taken up with themselves, For 
the multitude who strive to outshine each other, 
the sea has no changes except from rough to 
smooth ; but for those who have eyes and ears 
for greater things, it has a welcome like the face 
of a friend, and its voice is an eternal greeting. 
Come away to the Sunny South, and watch 
whether it is ‘nothing but the sea, and always 
the same.’ 

Its morning light is that living silver, with 
vast cloud-shadows travelling over it. The clouds 
gather, and along the shore it is liquid lead—or 
so it may be said to be, in the poverty of human 
words, Look later at its face when the thunder- 
clouds have passed. Along the south they lie 
like a purple shroud, with here and there a pile 
of fiery cloud-light. In the darkest depth is the 
fragment of a rainbow. Under this pageant, 
ghostly ships stand poised on a still surface of 
gray melting into dreamy blue, blue into purple 
under the purple of the far-off storm-clouds, and 
purple again dissolving into brightness where 
those fiery towers ascend the sky. 

Or call to mind what is roughly classed as 
green water, and examine it near. The rollers 


on a clear morning lift a dusky glass-green edge 
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against the light; then with a crash the wave 


spray and infinite rushing of foam fountains. 
he shingle rattles like a giant’s pebble store as 
it runs back while the next wave is rolling in. 

Night comes ; and the buffeting roar alternates 
with the rush of shingle. Black under the stars 
lies a vast space of darkness and mystery. The 
warning lights of a far-off shore, revolving 
patiently, flash like stars out of the sea. Faint 
glimmers vanishing mark the track of ships—the 
homeward course, now nearly done at last ; or the 
outward way to the pathless oceans, to the wide, 
wide world. Lonely wanderers on the deep, their 
faint far lights are sparks of heroism in the night. 
By day one may see from the hills ‘a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean ;’ but those slow meteors 
by night have somehow deeper meaning; they 
send back a message of the long leagues traversed, 
or remind us of the lights that go off into the 
darkness and never come back. 

Then comes the day, dazzling with every ripple, 
and waning to afternoon, when the sea spreads 
to its far circle mysteriously, in that dream-blue 
that we saw above the corn. 

The shore of this southern land is as wonder- 
ful as its ever-changing sea. The summer tourist 
abroad enters vast cathedrals, those medieval 
miracles of stone; perhaps their counterpart in 
nature is to be found in the German pine forests. 
In turn, he visits also castle and fortress, the 
strongest human strength could build against the 
tide of war centuries ago; their counterpart in 
nature must be the bastions of the shore against 
the waves. 

Now the coast in this corner of the Sunny 


it guards the land for many a mile ; tower beyond 
tower, not piled or embattled, but level as a 
wall at the top, and from sheer height impreg- 
nable. Gigantic buttresses strengthen their base. 
Grass and samphire streak their grayish white- 
ness. Seabirds circle round them by day; the 
magnificence of the stars looks down upon them 
by night; and when the moon steals out from 
above the topmost ridge of those cliff fortifica- 
tions, all the vast wall whitens, and, like the 
poet's abbey, buttress and buttress alternately are 
carved of ebon and ivory. 

Ascending by zigzags from the bay, the natural- 
ist may find on the green top of these ramparts 
a bewildering wealth of flowers haunted by rarest 
butterflies, The student of things human sees 
the valleys with their yellow rivers of harvest, 
or the green and brown squares of cultured hill- 
side; the wayside fields full of sheaves; the 
village labyrinth; the thatched barns and red 
roofs; and he finds himself in the midst of a 
peasantry where cottage comfort is the rule, and 
rags and poverty are unknown. 

Hark to the horn! The carrier’s cart is going 
—a stagecoach on a small scale ; and we can ride 
inside or out, and feel what travelling was fifty 
years ago, Before mounting, let us step into the 
post-office, where the half-dozen letters are being 
sorted in the cottage back-parlour, and the post- 
girl waits with her satchel. We are off with the 
twanging of the horn, The driver belongs to 
the good old school—a fine young fellow, who 


South is built right nobly. Tower beyond tower | 


full of bits of red and brown weed running | loves his horses and his work. He is no city 
upward. There is one moment of transparency | toiler, whose life is a business of struggle and 


pay, but a son of the pure country, the rejoicing 


falls over along the whole length, with white | descendant of a long line of carriers who have 


done honour to the family trade. In the Norman 
church there is a stained window to his grand- 
father’s memory, all ablaze with glorious colour, 
simply because ‘he was a good man, who in 
every sense of the word drove honestly by the 
straight road. In his case, certainly, the path of 
duty was the way to glory, as the Laureate sings 
so truly. 

We whirl along past the unhedged fields, by 
roads that are mere horsepaths, with an open 
French appearance. Then come tangled hedges 
dashed with the scarlet berries of the ‘wayfaring 
tree’ Our driver fairly pets his horses with the 
wrong end of his whip; and, like Barkis, he is 
‘willin’—to tell us all about them. They know 
Sunday, those intelligent animals, and are found 
lying on their straw beds, conscious that for the 
carrier’s horses it is the morning of rest. Possibly 
the church bells tell them, or they may have a 
way of counting like Robinson Crusoe, for any- 
thing we know. After the hardest journey, the 
best one will prance when he is let loose, and 
want to play with his master like a dog. Would 
that the town horses knew these things—ay, and 
the town drivers ! 

After long journeying, here we are arrived 
among seaport streets. We dive into a curiosity- 
shop to get some souvenir. ‘Thirty pound I 
was offered for them two little bronze horses, 
says the shrewd trader ; ‘but no less than seventy 
is the price, for there’s not the like of them in 
Europe. Four hundred year old, if they are a 
day ; and brought over from the siege of Paris,’ 
(One of them is Napoleon on horseback.) ‘Four 
hundred year old!’ After this shock, we beat a 
retreat, sighing that even here man is but human, 
and the tourist is his victim, So. we get back 
in haste to the cliffs and the stars, the harvest- 
fields and the happy village, the bright shore, 
and the ever-changing sea. 

Where is that shore, and where that sea? Why, 
it is no farther south than our own southern 
coast. The pageant of land and water, the 
banquet of delights, was in the very same 
Kentish corner where the unobservant folks found 
‘a miserable place with nothing but the sea and 
stones,’ So, when we go for a holiday, let us 
take, not only our luggage, but our eyes and our 
hearts. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER IX, 


THERE might have been a certain elation of 
spirit produced by running away from home 
under other circumstances; but John was so 
dull that he seemed only half to realise what 
he was doing, and Will was so sore with yester- 
day’s handlings that walking was difficult to 
him, John’s spirits could fall but little lower, 
and Will had his inward fires to keep him going ; 
but they were both solemn and silent. 

‘I’m beastly hungry, Will,” said John, when 
they had travelled some two miles) They had 
struck into the great southern road which led 
Londonwards, and Will was bent on pressing 
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onward, for the road was dangerous for the 
next three or four miles. Any moment might 
bring a passer-by who would recognise them, 
and set pursuit upon the track. 

‘All right, Will answered ; ‘you shall have 
something directly.’ 

They sighted by-and-by a little wayside house 
where the legend ‘Ginger beer sold here’ was 
wafered to the window-panes; and a half-dozen 
bilious-looking buns of suspicious yellowness were 
exposed with a few nuts, a wooden measure 
with a body of unnecessary density, and some 
bottles of acidulated drops, which in long neglect 
and solitude had learned to stick to each other. 
There was a picture in the window, where 

eople with lettered bladders floating from their 

Fins were supposed to express the highest admira- 
tion for the qualities of the ginger beer. One 
gentleman held a bottle in both hands with a 
stream of the inspiring liquid bursting from it; 
and another gentleman balanced the escaped 
cork at the extreme tip of his nose; and all 
the other gentlemen and several ladies lifted 
their hands and looked supremely unaware of 
everything. 

The boys entered the shop, and an old woman 
in spectacles and pattens came clattering out of 
the kitchen behind it. 

‘Now, then,’ said the old woman, as if their 
entrance there were an aggression and she resented 
it bitterly, ‘what do you want ?’ 

‘How much are those buns?’ Will asked, 
constituting himself spokesman. 

‘They ’re a penny apiece,’ said the old woman. 
‘Very cheap and light and wholesome.’ 

‘There’re very stale, by the look of ’em,’ the 
boy answered, ‘I'll give you twopence for 
three.’ 

‘They’re a deal more wholesome than if they 
were new,’ said the old woman. ‘You shall have 
three for twopence-ha’penny, deary.’ 

‘Twopence,’ said Master Gregg stolidly. ‘I’ve 
got to make my money go as far as I can,’ 
There was something so aged and severe in this, 
that the old woman capitulated at once, and set 
the buns upon the counter, where they sounded 
like plaques of wood. 

‘How much is the ginger beer a bottle ?’ 

‘A penny a bottle, my dear, and very brisk 
and strong.’ 

He ordered two bottles; and the old lady having 
found two heavy tumblers, opened the ginger 
beer, which concealed its fiery properties with 
great meekness. It had a faintly milky hue, 
and drank like rain-water very faintly spiced 
and sweetened. The yellow buns, in spite of 
their rich appearance, were dry and sawdusty ; 
but the boys despatched them somehow, and 
went their way, with hunger and thirst appeased 
for the time being. But this first drain upon 
his resources set Master Gregg thinking. Four- 
pence a meal was not an extravagant price to 
pay; but fourpence a meal meant a shilling a 
day, and at that rate he could last for five 
days only, Running away from home was all 
very well in its way; but the three diurnal 
meals were something, after all. Yet he was 
running away from bitter injustice and cruelty, 
as well as from home, and he had made himself 
responsible for John, and had promised that 
nobody should hurt him any more. He would 


keep his promise, Somehow, John should have 
enough to eat, and he would find and keep a 
shelter for him. A shelter? There was another 
consideration. What would it cost to get a bed ? 
His aw possessions began to look wofully 
small. 

Whatever other thoughts he had, he had no, 
dream of turning back again. Let the future 
look as black as it might, he walked towards 
it, and when he thought of his companion, pity 
and justice stirred his heart and lent him new 
courage. The great majority of people are con- 
tent to think of boys as if they were creatures 
who will come alive one of these days, and begin 
to think and feel at some undefined epoch of 
existence. But the boy is alive already, and is 
thinking and feeling with an intensity to which 
the average man is a stranger. He has so much 
and so many things to learn, that he is sure 
to forget with great rapidity, and so he seems 
inconsequent and fickle He is a great deal 
better than the adult as a rule—more honest, more 
affectionate, more in earnest, more loyal, than 
he will ever be again. A man throwing up every 
chance in life to defend a trampled friend would 
be an heroic figure. A boy doing the same thing 
looks only rebellious and thoughtless. I warn 
the reader of this chronicle that I am _ going 
to treat this exodus from the land of injustice 
andl oppression au grand sérieux. 

The two wayfarers struck the great town in 
something like an hour and a half from the 
beginning of their journey, and in another hour 
had walked through it and come upon the country 
once more. Master Gregg began to feel easier in 
his mind with respect to the chances of pursuit, 
and had ceased to look behind him ose 
a vehicle of any sort made itself audible in 
the rear. The day was pleasant enough, dry, 
and bright with a spring-tide brightness. The 
first signs of spring-tide life were gay in the | 
hedgerows, and the birds were busy, and made 
the fields vocal with their pipings. The sun 
shone, though not too warmly, and there was 
a merry vagrant wind abroad. 

‘Will? said John, putting an arm through 
his companion’s, ‘ where are we going ?” 

‘We'll go to London, Jack,’ said Master Gregg 
with more cheerfulness than his thoughts war- 
ranted.— There’s a bell ringing. D’ ye hear it? 
What does it say, Jack ?’ 

They stood still to listen, and a bell rang |, 
in the distant town. 

‘Turn again, Whittington,’ John suggested. 

‘No,’ said Master Gregg ; ‘ whatever else it says, 
it doesn’t say that. ‘Go along both of you,” 

erhaps. It must be ten o'clock by this time. 
You’d have had a hiding before now, if you’d 
gone to school, Jack. Old Macfarlane promised 
you one, didn’t he? He doesn’t often forget 
his promises, old Macfarlane doesn’t.’ 

Pm very glad I came, John answered wist- 
fully after a little pause. 

‘That’s right,’ said the protector.—‘I say, Jack, 
now you’re with me, and haven’t got anything 
to be afraid of, nor anybody to bullyrag you, 
youll get brighter every day. Won't you? 
You ain’t so bright as you used to be, are you, 
Jack ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jack submissively ; ‘I’m not bright 


a bit. Do you think I shall ever be?’ 
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‘I should think I did and all. It’s only Uncle 
Bob and old Macfarlane. Don’t you mind, Jack. 
You'll never see them any more. We'll get 
something to do in London. I wonder what 
we shall have to be? London’s a port like Liver- 

1. We might go to sea, and be cabin boys, 

hat would be jolly, wouldn’t it? But then they 
wouldn’t want two in the same ship, and that 
wouldn’t do, unless you went as a stowaway. I 
could hear you tap when we were three days 
out, so that that would be all right, wouldn’t it?’ 

Before John could reply to this, a tall trap 
rattled by, and pulled up in a cloud of April 
dust ; and there in the trap sat Isaiah, staring 
backwards with a face of wooden astonishment. 

‘Hillo!’ said Isaiah. ‘What brings you two 
here ?’ 

Master Gregg’s first natural thought was that 
Isaiah had been despatched in pursuit, and his 
question hardly served to dissipate it. 

‘Where are you going to?’ asked Isaiah. ‘What 
brings you so far away from home, the pair 
of you’—It’s my belief, he added aloud, but 
with an inward tone, ‘that they’re running away, 
the pair of ’em, 

‘So we are, said William doggedly. 

‘You are, are you?’ cried Isaiah. ‘That’s 
pretty cool, that is. And where do you suppose 
you’re agoing to, the pair of you?) And what do 
you suppose you’re going to do when you get 
there ?’ 

To this neither of the fugitives returned an 
answer. John looked timidly at his companion, 
as if appealing to him for support, and Master 
Gregg looked sullen defiance at Isaiah, but said 
nothing. 

‘Look here, you know,’ said Isaiah, climbing 
out of the trap and throwing the reins over his 
arm. ‘This won’t work a bit, this won't. It 
won't act at all. I’ve no authority over you, you 
know; but I must take Master John back with 
me; that’s what I’ve got to do.—Come along, 
Master John. Get into the trap.’ 

‘Were not going back any more, either of us,’ 
said the captain of the expedition, gathering 
stoutness. 
old Macfarlane took us back, we should run away 
again.’ 

‘Oh! returned Isaiah. ‘That’s settled, is it? 
Now, to begin with, what are you arunning away 
from? And—to go on with—what are you arun- 
ning to? What are you arunning away from, for 
a start?’ 

‘Old Macfarlane licks him every day, said the 
boy hotly. ‘He can’t do his lessons, and it’s no 
use pretending that he can. And old Macfarlane 
licks him because he can’t do them; and he licks 
me because I won’t let him lick Jack,’ 

‘Oh!’ said Isaiah again. It was an odd-sound- 
ing slow exclamation, and seemed as if it had 
something friendly and understanding in it. If 
even the faintest flicker of a smile had gone with 
it, it might have been reassuring. 
let him lick Jack, won’t you?) And how do you 
hinder that, young master ?” 

‘I didn’t let him yesterday, anyway,’ the young 
master answered.— Did I, Jack ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jack gratefully. Isaiah looked from 
one to the other, and scratched his whiskerless 
cheek, with a wooden distortion of his face, but 
said nothing. 


‘And if father and old Snelling and | 


‘You won't | 


The bulldog boy went on with a sudden intense 
earnestness : ‘You don’t know what it’s all about. 
I’ve heard my father say that if Jack doesn’t get 
better, old Snelling will have the handling of his 
money ; and it’s my belief he don’t want him to 
get better, and he pays old Macfarlane to bullyrag 
him, and keep him like he is, and make him 
worse,’ 

‘Well, upon my sayso!’ said Isaiah. ‘You’re 
abeginning to take away your elders’ characters 

retty early in life, you are! That’s a very pretty 
idea to have hit on at your time of life.’ 

‘Don’t take me back, Isaiah,” John besought 
him feebly. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, Jack,’ cried his champion ; 
‘nobody ’Il take you back again.’ 

‘This is all rubbish, this is, said Isaiah. ‘You 
can’t be let go wander all over the country like a 
pair o’ babes in the wood.—Have you got any 
money ?’—William nodded.—‘ How much ?’ 

‘Four-and-eightpence, I don’t know whether 

Jack’s got anything.” Jack, it appeared upon 
investigation, had threepence-halfpenny. ‘I shall 
get something to do; I shan’t let Jack want for 
anything.’ 

*You’re a good plucked un, you are,’ said Isaiah 
with the same unmoved visage. ‘But it won’t act, 
you know. You’ve got to go home again ; that’s 
what you’ve got to do, you know.’ 

Neither of the boys made any answer to this 
statement ; and Isaiah, scratching his cheek and 
making hideous faces, looked at them in turn. He 
_had felt it necessary to protest against the dread- 
; ful accusation young Gregg had hurled at his 

employer ; but he was not so sure as he would 
have liked to feel that there was not a touch of 
| truth in it. The boy himself, of course, had no 
idea of its full enormity. A responsible accuser 
| would have hesitated, because he would have 
, understood. The irresponsible boy-mind went 
straight to the mark simply because it could not 
‘understand the appalling nature of the truth. 
|The more Isaiah looked at the ghastly suggestion, 
the more he was inclined to give it credence. It 
was horrible ; but it was like Snelling, somehow. 

‘Look here!’ he said after a while. ‘I can't 
afford to stop a-idling and a-trifling here, 


If you 
young gentlemen ll get into my trap, I gives you 
my word—honour bright, mind you !—that I’ll let 
you down again, and won't try to stop you, and 
, Won't try to take you back, and won’t tell on you. 
But we'll talk it over while we go, and we’ll see 


what is to be done. Ifyou makes up your minds 
to go back, I’ll take you back ; and if you makes 
up your minds to go on, why, we must think of 
somewheres for you to go to. I can give you a 
six-mile lift, anyway.’ 

‘Honour bright?’ asked William, and Isaiah 
answering, ‘ Honour bright !’ the two boys climbed 
into the trap and were driven onwards. 

‘Now, tell us all about it, said Isaiah ; ‘tell us 
what started you. Let’s see where we are.’ 

In response to this invitation, William told the 
story of yesterday’s conflict and its results in his 
own mind, Isaiah made him take off his coat 
and waistcoat in a lonely part of the road, and 
himself unloosed the boy’s neckerchief, and undid 
the collar and wristbands of his shirt, to seek 
ocular demonstration of the truth of the tale. 

‘Put ’em on again, he said brusquely, after a 


mere glance at the lad’s arms and shoulders— 
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‘put ’em on again. Was it Macfarlane worked 
your face i’ that way too ? Um! “i 

After this, he stared straight before him in 
silence, occasionally clenching his fist and draw- 
ing his right arm back with a threatening gesture. 
He accompanied this gesture with a grunt of 
angry scorn, and was probably having it out with 
the schoolmaster in his own mind. 

‘Had any breakfast ?’ he asked suddenly, and 
being answered, grunted : ‘Buns and ginger beer ! 
What’s buns and ginger beer? Can’t live on 
buns and ginger beer. Buns and ginger beer, 
indeed !’ 

He pulled up at a wayside inn, and ordered 
eggs, bread and butter, and coffee, which the 
wanderers consumed with a relish, though they 
had still some mistrust of Isaiah’s ultimate inten- 
tions. He in the meantime smoked a contempla- 
tive pipe, and drank a mug of ale standing at the 
kitchen fireplace, and scratching his bald head in 
an occasional frenzy whenever either of the boys 
looked at him. 

When they had finished their meal, he paid 
and drove on again; and when they were a good 
twelve miles from his employer’s house, he pulled 
up suddenly and announced that he had made 
up his mind. ‘You see that lane?’ he said, 
indicating a grass-grown thoroughfare to the 
right. ‘You go down that lane for about two 
mile, or maybe two mile and a half, and you’ll 
come toa village with a church in it. When you 
come to the church, you’ll see a shop, shop oppo- 
site, a little shop, a greengrocer’s. You ask there 
for Mrs Winter—that’s my mother, and tell her 
Isaiah sent you. She’ll take care of you, and 
I'll come over and see you on Saturday night. 
Out you get! It’s more than my place is worth 
to be seen with you. I’ll make it right for you 
at home; and there’s half-a-crown apiece for 
ou.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Master Gregg, taking up 
from John’s unyielding palm the coin Isaiah had 
already thrust into it. ‘We sha’n’t go there. 
You’re very kind, Isaiah; but you can’t make 
it up at home, and you can’t keep old Macfarlane 
from licking John, They don’t want him to get 
bright again, and they won’t let him if he goes 
back to em.’ 

‘Burn my taters !’ cried Isaiah in a high state 
of exasperation, ‘I don’t know what to do, You'll 
have to go home again; that’s what you’ll have 
to do, you know. Why, it’s madness, letting two 
kids like you wander off into the wide, wide 
world, It can’t be done, you know.’ 

‘You promised you wouldn’t try to stop us,’ 
said William. ‘You said, “Honour bright.”’— 
Isaiah half groaned, half grunted an assent.—‘I 
shall never let John come to any harm.’ 

‘What’s the use of talkin’?’ cried Isaiah, 
can you keep him from harm ? 

‘I shall find some work to do,’ replied William 
stoutly ; ‘and I shall do it, 

‘Well, now,’ said Isaiah, ‘will you do this? 
Will you promise me, you’ll buy an envelope 
and a queen’s-head at the very first bookseller’s 
shop you come to? Will you write on it Isaiah 
Winter, Post Ottice, Castle-Barfield? And will 
you send it to me if you get into any sort of 
trouble ?? 

‘If you'll promise not to tell where we are.’ 

‘Yes ; 1’ll promise that,’ said Isaiah, scratching 


‘How 


so savagely at his baldness that he tilted his hat 
into the roadway. John gravely handed it up 
to him, and he slammed it on with an air of 
utter desperation.—‘ Mind you, if ever you’re 
caught, you don’t say a word about having seen 
me. That’s a bargain ?’ 

‘That’s a bargain, Isaiah ; and thank you very 
much,’ 

‘Well, there’s five shilling apiece for you, and 
the Lord help you!’ said Isaiah, He threw four 
half-crown pieces into the dusty road and drove 
away without a backward glance. 

‘You’re a man, you are, he told himself; 
‘you’re a pretty creetur to set up to live outside 
of a lunatic asylum, ain’t you, letting two inno- 
cents like them go trapseing about the world?’ 
He stared forlornly forward, and then responded 
angrily, as if the reproach had been addressed to 
him by some unjust and stupid person: ‘ What 
was a cove to do, Isaiah? Come now; what was 
acove todo? Take’em back again? Take him 
back ?’ he grunted in profound derision. ‘As if 
anybody but a fool would ha’ let ’em go like 
that.—Well, I can’t help it. They’ll precious 
soon get through what bit they’ve got, with their 
buns and ginger beer, and such-like notions of 
living, and then they'll write. They won't go 
far. They'll be all right; and if anybody had 
told me as Isaiah Winter was such a fool as he’s 
turned out to be, I’d ha’ knocked his head off 
his shoulders.’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE ‘DRUMMER’ OF THE FAR WEST. 


From my title your readers may imagine that 
I am going to write about performers on the 
bass or side drum; but I am not. To be a 
‘drummer’ out here, no musical education is 
necessary, because, instead of playing with two 
sticks on the head of one of those instruments, 
the gentlemen who follow the occupation have 
to be able to play a most lively tune on the 
minds of the retail merchants throughout the 
country. In other words, a drummer is a com- 
mercial traveller, or, as he is often called, a 
‘knight of the grip, because in his travels 
he is always accompanied by one or more grip- 
sacks, the American name for a valise or Gladstone 
bag. But between the English commercial travel- 
ler and the American drummer there is a wide 
gulf. In all respects the drummer belongs to the 
New World; and while you may meet commercial 
travellers in every country in the world, yet in 
America, and America only, do you find the 
drummer, The name is appropriate, too ; for the 
competition in all branches of trade in the United 
States is so strong that it takes drumming indeed, 
and the ability to play a most popular tune of 
low prices and fine quality for the drummer to 
succeed, 

Your commercial travellers in the Old World 
have a path of roses to walk in compared with 
the drummer in the Far West. Here he must 
be possessed of the patience of Job, the persever- 
ance of the spider, the cunning of the fox, and 
the digestion of the ostrich, to say nothing of 
ig of endurance and uniformity of temper. 
fe must have three subjects uppermost in his 


mind all the time, and never lose sight of i 
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them for a moment: himself, his employer, and 
his customer. I place them in this position because 
in America, of all other places, you must look 
out for yourself first. I know it reads like a 
selfish creed, but it is none the less true, and to 
the drummer more essential, I think, than in 
other walks of life. He meets with but little 
sympathy usually either from his employers or 
customers. Employers in the United States, 
unlike those in the Old World, very rarely, if 
ever, pension an employee, the usual course of 
procedure being, when a man has passed beyond 
the age of usefulness, to replace him with another 
and younger man. Of course there are excep- 
tions to this rule, but they are very few and far 
between. 

Then his customers rarely appreciate the efforts 
of the drummer in his endeavour to please them 
by giving the best prices, finest qualities, and 
liberal discounts, but are all the time anxiously 
looking for some other who will give them a 
little better terms ; and when he is found, as too | 
often he is in this country of strong competition, | 
they transfer their trade without a single thought | 
as to the consequences to the man who has looked 
out for their interests maybe for years. 

But as I do not wish to tire your readers with 
a homily on the relations between the drummer, 
his employer and customer, I will proceed to 
give a description of the more interesting features 
of his life on the road, and of his pleasures and 
trials. 

That old chorus, ‘For we’re a crew of jolly 
dogs,’ &e., is specially applicable to the drummer, 
who has always on hand a stock of funny stories | 
with which to interest his customer. Indeed, 
to be successful, you must always be jolly. No | 
matter what happens, you must meet your ac- 
quaintances with a smile, and be ‘hail fellow, 
well met’ with all. An old story is told of a 
wholesale merchant who had never had any 
experience on the road, but who thought he 
knew all about the life. A young drummer had 
just returned from his first trip, and the small- 
ness of his sales had aroused his employer's anger, 
when the following dialogue ensued : 

Employer. Now, Mr Blank, let me give you a 
few hints as to how to sell goods. Let us suppose — 
you are the salesman, and I the country customer. | 
Let me see how you perform the part for which 
I am paying you. (With that the employer 
stands up, ready to meet his supposed unknown 
visitor, who approaches him with a confident | 
smile on his features.) 

Drummer. Good-morning, sir; allow me (pre- 
senting his card) to introduce myself, the repre- 
sentative of Dash & Co., the great dry-goods | 
house.—I have a very fine line of samples, which , 
I hope you will allow me to show you, 

Employer. Certainly, certainly. I am delighted 
to meet the representative of such a well-known | 
firm. I shall be most happy to inspect your 
samples, and hope to buy a good Dill of your 
stock. 

Drummer. You think that’s the way we are 
treated—do you, sir? Well, let us change places, 
and I will undeceive you, and give you a sample 
of the welcome we receive from a majority of our 
customers. Now, sir, I will represent the country 
dealer; you, the drummer.—(With these words 
he settled himself in his employer’s chair, placed 


his feet on the rosewood desk, and commenced 
to chew plug tobacco vigorously.) 

Employer. Good-morning, sir, I represent—— 

Drummer. Oh, you do! You are about the 
twentieth drummer that has been pestering 
me this morning.—I am_ stocked up fully in 
every line.—Now, take No for answer at once, 
and don’t bother me any more, for I want 
to read my paper. I intend to buy a bull-dog, 
a spring-gun, and a man-trap, and see if I can’t 
keep you nuisances out of here.—Good-morn- 
ing.—(And without paying any attention to the 
look of astonishment on his employer's features, 
he quietly picked up a tesa 

o say the old gentleman was astonished is a 
mild way of putting it; but as soon as he found 
his voice, he at once apologised to the drummer 
for his fault-finding. 

Of course, this is an exaggeration of the actual 
treatment the drummer receives; but in reality 
he often finds his country customers very sour, 
crabbed, and unapproachable. But such recep- 
tions must not rutile his temper; he must smile 
cordially, and proceed to captivate the boorish 
dealer, and often succeeds so well as to sell him a 
good bill of goods.) The drummer must have a 
full répertoire of comical characters to mimic, 
and the better the mimicry, the more successful 
is the drummer usually in gaining the good-will 
of the retail dealer. He must arise from his bed 
at any and all hours of the night, no matter how 
cold or stormy, in order to catch a freight-train 
or the regular passenger, He must be able to 
eat a meal in fifteen minutes at the eating stations 
along the line of the road, no matter how tough 
the meat may be, or how hot the coffee and soup ; 
otherwise, the train will pull out of the station, 
and he will be left with the pleasant recollection 
that the representative of a competing house will 
reach the next town first and maybe take up all 
his customers. He must be ready to jump from 
a train as it enters the station, walk half a mile, 
sell a bill of goods, and reach the station again 
in time to take his seat before the train pulls out, 
and accomplish this feat while the engine is 
taking coal and water. 

In the wintry blizzard he is often snowed-up, 
sometimes being caught between two stations 
without a house in sight, with the thermometer 
away below zero, and the wind blowing the snow 
against the railroad car at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. Here he may have to stay for hours 
without any food ; and when his hunger compels 
him to seek the shelter of the nearest farmhouse, 
he wanders out into the storm, and runs a great 
risk of being found frozen to death at the bottom 
of a snowdrift when the summer’s sun shall have 
melted the snow. 

His experiences in the country hotels, sleepin 
in damp and often dirty sheets with his hea 
resting on pillows apparently stuffed with brick- 
bats, can be described, but must be felt to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The fare, too, is often 
of a nature not the most appetising to a weak 
stomach. Every dish will taste alike, a greasy 
flavour predominating. The butter often is strong 
enough to walk alone, the meat so tough and the 
knives so dull that it is impossible to cut it; 
the bread either burnt or doughy, and the milk 
sour. 


Of course, this is not always the case ; for ae 
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in the life of a drummer there are oases, green 
spots in his memory of a pleasant country hotel 
where the milk is sweet, the butter fresh, the 
bread white and nicely baked, and the meat 
tender and well cooked. But such home-like 
hotels are few and far between in the Far West ; 
and whenever a drummer is so fortunate as to 
visit one, the news of the discovery is quickly 
imparted to all his colleagues who travel in that 
particular section. : 

Sundays on the road are none too enjoyable ; 
more often than otherwise the drummer is com- 
pelled to spend the Sabbath in a little out-of-the- 
way town, where he is thrown entirely on his 
own resources to pass away the hours. Too often, 
there is only one church or chapel, and that 
presided over by a clergyman whose ability is 
just sufficient to send his congregation to sleep 
during the delivery of his sermon. During the 
winter months, when the snows blockade the 
railroad tracks, he is often compelled to stay 
in one small town, comprising an hotel, a few 
general stores, drug store, and maybe a drinking 
saloon or two, for days at a time, when connec- 
tion with the outside world is entirely cut off, 
when he cannot see a newspaper for days, and 
when the only occupation which offers itself is 
to flirt with the waiter-girl at the hotel, or play 
draughts with the store-keeper, or draw poker 
with the saloon-keepers. Of all the dreary places 
in the winter, one of these small towns, built 
out on the broad prairie, as many of them are, 
without a sign of a tree or shrub within sight, 
is, I think, the dreariest even when the trains 
are running regularly ;° but when the snow 
blockades the road, then, indeed, is the unfor- 
tunate drummer deserving of sympathy. But 
regardless of all these trials and annoyances, the 
drummer is still the same jolly, fun-loving, reck- 
less sort of fellow, always ready to lend a helping 
hand to any fellow-being in distress, never passing 
by a worthy object of charity without a bountiful 
donation, always ready to flirt with a pretty girl 
or attend a country-dance, but always with his 
weather-eye open for chances to sell goods, and 
looking out for the interests of himself, his firm, 
and his customers in such a manner as none but 
a real live American drummer can. 


THE WESTERFIELD SCARE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Arter this, nothing was seen or heard of the 
man-ape for upwards of a week; but then came 
a piece of startling news indeed. Lady Dacre’s 
mansion, which was situated about a mile and a 
half beyond the town boundary, had been broken 
into, and jewelry of the estimated value of three 
hundred pounds stolen therefrom. From the evi- 
dence, there seemed little or no doubt that the 
man-ape was the thief. It appeared that while 
the family were at dinner, Lady Dacre’s dressing- 
room, which was on the second floor, had been 
entered from the window and the jewel-case 
rifled. The window in question overlooked a 
lawn at the back of the house. The wall outside 
was thickly covered with ivy, said to be nearly 
as old as the house itself, by the aid of which the 
thief had doubtless been enabled to reach the 


window. <A shaded lamp was burning in the 
room at the time. The robber, in order, no 
doubt, to secure himself from interruption, had 
locked the door which opened into the corridor, 
but had omitted to notice that the dressing-room 
was only divided from the bedroom by a portiére. 
Through this portiére Lady Dacre’s maid presently 
appeared on the scene, just as the rascal was in 
the act of rifling the jewel-case. For a moment 
the two stood confronting each other, then, with 
something between a snarl and a cry, the man-ape 
took one stride towards the woman, who there- 
— gave utterance to a loud scream and fainted. 
The only description she could afterwards give 
of him was that he was exactly like a huge 
monkey, except that he stood perfectly upright 
like a human being. 

A detective came down from Scotland Yard, 
and after lingering abont Dacre House and its 
neighbourhood for nearly a fortnight, was seen 
no more. 

Then Lady Dacre, in her turn, offered a reward, 
this time of fifty pounds, for ‘such information 
as would,’ &c. ; but most people were of opinion 
that nothing would come of it, even as nothing 
had come of Squire Dallison’s offer. Mean- 
while, the creature was at its pranks again, 
as audacious as ever. And yet, as people asked 
themselves in dismay, what was it possible to do 
under circumstances so unprecedented that not 
even the oldest inhabitant could remember the 
like of them! It seemed as if the whole 
town lay helpless and at the mercy of one daring 
and unscrupulous ruffian. It was a veritable 
reign of terror on a small scale. Nobody guessed, 
I least of all, how soon and by what a singular 
chain of events it was destined to be put an end 


to. 

My father’s house, which was the end one 
of a row of cottage tenements all alike in size 
and appearance, might be said to abut on the 
churchyard, seeing that it was only divided 
from the wall which enclosed the latter by a 
gravelled footway. From the back of our house, 
and following the line of the churchyard, ran 
the high wall which on that side shut in the old 
grammar-school and its playground. Along the 
base of the churchyard flowed the little river 
Ken. On the farther side, shrouded by its elms 
and beeches, stood the vicarage; while on the 
fourth side was the main entrance, with its beauti- 
ful wrought-iron gates, of which the townspeople 
were justly proud. 

In the gable end of my father’s cottage was 
a window which looked full on to the church- 
yard: it was the window of my bedroom. One 
night when my father had been more restless 
than usual and unable to sleep, I sat up with 
him for company’s sake till between twelve and 
one in the morning. When at length I went 
to my room, I went without a light. It was 
too late to think of reading, and I could undress 
as well in the dark as not. I drew up the 
blind and stood looking out for a little while, 
not thinking much of what I was doing, but 
rather wondering how long a time it would be 
before I should be able to get back to Mr Ays- 
cough and my beloved flowers. Then, all at 
once my eye was caught by something which 
broke up my waking dream in an instant, and 


brought me back to the place and the hour 
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with a sort of shock, What I saw was a faint 
yellow disc of light, evidently emanating from 
somewhere in the churchyard, and nearly in a 
line with my window. All the stories I had 
heard about the man-ape flashed at once across 
my mind, Motionless and almost breathless, I 
stood and watched the light, which shone with 
a faint steady glow, and never varied its position 
by as much as a hair’sbreadth, For a space 
of about two minutes I stood thus without taking 
my eyes off it; and then all at once it was gone, 
and though I stayed watching for upwards of 
an hour longer, I saw it no more. 

I said no word to any one of what I had seen ; 
but next morning I made a careful examination 
of that portion of the churchyard which was 
visible from the window of my room. Not the 
slightest sign or token did I find of any unhal- 
lowed midnight intruder, The grass grew rank 
and green on the quiet graves; tombstones of 
various shapes and sizes were scattered about 
as if they had been dropped at random, but 
nowhere was there anything which told of any 
recent living presence. There was an old right 
of way through the churchyard; but as it led 
to nowhere in particular but the river, it was but 
little used. At sundown the gates were locked, 
and remained so till morning. 

My curiosity had been so much excited, that 
the next night found me on watch at my window 
again; but although I sat there in the dark 
and cold for upwards of two hours, my patience 
went unrewarded. The same thing happened 
next night. Then I made up my mind that 
should the third night prove as fruitless as the 
first and second had done, I would trouble myself 
no further in the matter. But that third night, 
and close upon the same hour, I beheld again 
the appearance which had so puzzled me before : 
a subdued, yellow light, or radiance, almost like 
a harvest moon seen through a haze, only not, 
perhaps, quite so large. It was as though the 
circular door of a furnace in which the fire 
had begun to burn low had been opened for 
a little while. As before, it was visible for a 
space of from two to three minutes, and then 
it disappeared as instantaneously as it had come. 
Then and there I made up my mind to solve 
the mystery, if it were possible for human 
ingenuity to do so, 

The first step towards doing so was evidently 
to take up my watch in the churchyard itself. 
This, however, I was unable to do for some nights 
to come, in consequence of my father’s illness 
having taken a turn for the worse which made 
it undesirable that I should be out of call. The 
first night it seemed safe for me to leave him, I 
let myself oy out of the house about half- 
past ten o’clock. I had my father’s key with 
me, which admitted me into the churchyard 
through one of the side-doors, I was warmly 
wrapped up in a dark overcoat, and wore on my 
head a close-fitting cap. I had provided myself 
with a stout cudgel, in view of any possible en- 
counter at close quarters. Threading my wa 
cautiously among the graves, I presently saik 
= a position between two large family tombs 
Ww 


ich I had previously fixed upon. The point | 


to be borne in mind was that I should be able 
to see while myself remaining unseen. A little 
way behind me was a tall headstone, but in 


front there was nothing but a few lowly mounds 
between myself and the abbey. Crouching in 
the long grass, with my back supported by one 
of the tombs, I began my watch with such patience 
as I could summon to my aid. Now and then I 
raised myself cautiously and peered around. The 
night was starlit and windless, and around me 
reigned silence the most absolute. Eleven o’clock 
boomed forth in deep musical throbs from the 
abbey tower, and then, after what seemed to me 
a space as long as three or four ordinary hours, 
midnight struck. I had raised my head and 
shoulders above the level of the tombs for about 
the hundredth time, when suddenly my eyes 
were taken by a dark movable object faintly out- 
lined by the starlight. Whatever it might be, 
it was advancing swiftly, and apparently in a 
direct line towards me. My head went down 
again in an instant; I drew closer to the tomb, and 
grasping my cudgel more tightly, kept my eyes 
fixed on the opening in front of me.  Half-a- 
dozen seconds later a human form passed swiftly 
across my line of vision, which, in my crouching 
position, was bounded by the tomb on each side 
of me. The figure had come and gone almost 
while I had time to draw a breath—come and 
gone, too, without a sound, for not the faintest 
noise of footsteps had reached my ears—but that 
might perhaps be accounted for by the fact that 
it was walking on the grass. Hardly had it 
passed before I raised myself cautiously and 
peered the way it had gone; but already it had 
vanished—the darkness had swallowed it up as 
completely as if it had never been. I waited a 
full half-hour longer, but saw nothing more. 

My watch next night proved of no avail; but 
the night following that I was more fortunate. 
I had taken up the same position as before ; mid- 
night had struck: a cold wind swept over the 
churchyard and moaned drearily among the tombs. 
I was chilled through and through. At length I 
said to myself: ‘1 will wait another quarter of 
an hour, but not a moment longer” Scarcely had 
the words passed my lips when all at once I saw 
again the same faint disc of yellow light which I 
had seen twice already from my bedroom window. 
Now that I was closer to it, it shone out more 
, Clearly than before ; still, I was utterly puzzled 

to know whence it emanated. It was not much 
_ raised above the level of the ground, and seemed 
_as if it might proceed from the interior of some 

tomb, and yet I remembered no tomb just there 

which could have been made to serve such a pur- 
pose. I found that I had somewhat miscalculated 

its position, that is, assuming it to be in the same 
_ position as when I saw it first, which was a point 
/I could not be quite sure about, and that from 
_ the place where I now was I could only obtain a 
| Side-view of it. If I wanted to find out more 
_ about it, I must get nearer to it, be the risk what- 
ever it might. 

I had seen nothing of the mysterious being who 
had come and gone so strangely two nights before, 
but might he not appear at any moment? It 
was needful to proceed with the utmost caution. 
Slowly and carefully I began to creep forward on 
my hands and knees through the wet grass in the 
direction of the light. About half-way towards 
the point for which I was making was a tall 
headstone ; behind this I paused for a moment 
while I took a careful look round. I was on the 
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int of setting out again when, casting my eyes 
in the direction where the light had been but an 
instant before, I found it gone. Not the faintest 
glimmer of it was to be seen. I waited where I 
was for half an hour longer, but nothing more 
came to pass, 

I could not sleep till long after I got to bed, 
but by next morning I had worked out a certain 
theory in my mind which I determined to put to 
the test at the earliest possible moment. Accord- 
ingly, in the course of the forenoon, taking my 
tape with me, I made my way to that part of the 
churchyard where I had kept watch the night 
before. Not knowing what unseen eyes might 
be taking note of my movements, I proceeded to 
measure a space here and there with my tape, as 
though I were selecting a site for a grave; in 
reality I was deciding on a spot for my next 
hiding-place. Just thereabouts, as it happened, 
there were no large family tombs behind which 
might be found a convenient shelter, nothing, in 
fact, but a few scattered headstones and row after 
row of nameless graves. Such as the situation 
was, I must make the best of it. 

In the course of the day I went into the town, 
and from the tradesman who had the care of the 
abbey clock I borrowed a powerful opera-glass, 
and from an undertaker a mourner’s cloak long 
enough to shroud me from head to foot. I was 
now ready for my enterprise. The evening, how- 
ever, brought wind and rain, which before mid- 
night increased to a storm, and the next night 
proved nearly as bad: it would have been mad- 
ness to take up my watch under such circum- 
stances. The third night‘was fair and clear, and 
at half-past ten I let myself out of the house, 
carrying with me not only my ‘inky cloak,’ but 
a couple of old overcoats to spread on the ground. 
I an my way stealthily to the particular head- 
stone I had marked out beforehand. It was a 
very old stone which had settled down a little 
on one side, so that it now stood somewhat aslant, 
while the mound whose inmate it was intended 
to commemorate had by this time sunk nearly to 
the original level of the churchyard, Here I 
my overcoats, and wrapping my cloak 
about me, I lay down upon them. Any passer- 
by who might have observed me by that dim 
light would merely have taken me for one mound 
more among the scores that surrounded me. 

Eleven o’clock—midnight. Ten minutes later 
the mysterious light shone suddenly out, clear and 
steady ; but this time I was not more than twenty 
yards away and in a direct line with it. My 
theory was verified. The light proceeded from 
asmall circular grated opening in the outer wall 
of the abbey about a couple of feet above the level 
of the ground outside. The aperture in question 
was an air-hole, or it might even be called an 
unglazed window, to the family vault of the 
Deromes of Standish, one of our great county 
families. This vault, like three or four others 
pertaining to families of distinction, had originally 
been formed by enclosing a portion of the crypt, 
which at one time had extended under nearly 
the whole of the abbey. Access could be had 
from the churchyard to any of these vaults 
by means of a low-browed, iron-studded door, 
below the level, and reached by a descent of 
three or four steps. But whenever a funeral took 
place, a portion of the flooring of the abbey 


immediately over the required vault was removed, 
and the body lowered to its last resting-place 
below. 

I now found the value of my opera-glass. 
By its aid, a certain section of the interior of 
the vault was clearly visible to me. On a ledge 
behind the grating a lamp was burning. Close 
by stood a man with one of the most unpre- 
possessing and evil-looking faces it has ever been 
my lot to behold. He was close-shaven, and 
his short black hair came down to a point in 
the middle of his forehead. When he lifted 
his head for a moment as if to observe the flame 
of the lamp, I was able to see that he had a 
cast in his right eye, and the healed scar of 
some old wound or gash in his upper lip. He 
wore a sort of loose pea-jacket, which just now 
was unbuttoned, exposing a portion of his chest, 
which was thickly matted with long brown, coarse 
hair, as it might be the chest of some wild 
animal. <A thrill ran through me from head 
to foot. I could no longer doubt that I was 
on the track of the mystery which had baftled 
all Westerfield for three months past. What 
ought I to do? What step ought I to take next? 
If I could but be the means of bringing this 
scoundrel to justice! If I could but succeed 
in securing the reward ! 

In my excitement I had risen to my knees, 
and was still gazing with the glass to my eyes, 
when a shrill cry rent the air close behind 
me. I was on my feet in an instant. I had 
heard no one approach, but not more than a yard 
or two away stood a woman ; evidently the long 
grass had deadened the sound of her footsteps. 
I was nearly as much startled as she was, but 
there was no time for thinking or wondering. 
Searcely had her cry shattered the silence, 
before the light in the vault disappeared, and 
scarcely was I on my feet before the woman 
had screamed out: ‘Bill, we are betrayed!’ 
Then was I aware of a second figure springing 
towards me over the grass, which I knew could 
be none other than the man I had seen in the 
vault, and I felt that I was on the point of 
being attacked ; but my cudgel was on the ground 
and I was entangled in the long cloak, and before 
I had time to do more than fling up one arm 
instinctively, there came a crashing blow on my 
head which felled me like a senseless log. 

When I came to myself I was in darkness, 
My head ached as it had never ached before, 
and my dazed senses refused for some time to 
tell me more than that I was alive and in great 
vain. Little by little, however, the evening’s 
incidents began to recall themselves brokenly 
to my memory, so that, after a time, I was 
able to piece them into a consecutive whole up 
to the pvint of my having been struck on the 
head and rendered unconscious. But what had 
befallen me after that? Where was I now? 
By-and-by I contrived to sit up and stare around. 
Everywhere darkness the most profound. I was 
chilled to the marrow and ached in every limb. 
The atmosphere I breathed was cold, but not 
with the fresh frosty coldness of the open air ; 
it was the coldness of a place long shut up, 
which no sunlight ever penetrated ; there was 
about it, too, a damp earthy flavour which could 
almost be tasted. Then all at once it flashed 
across me that the place in which I was could 
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be none other than the vault of the Deromes. 
Scarcely had this conclusion forced itself on 
me when the abbey clock struck three, the sound 
reaching me with a sort of muftled clang from 
somewhere overhead. I had lain there uncon- 
scious since a little after midnight. 

Presently I contrived to get upon my feet, 
although my head felt strangely dizzy and I 
seemed to have no proper control over my limbs. 
Once before, when a schoolboy, I had been in 
the Derome vault with my father, and I had 
a clear recollection of what it was like; for 
it was a part of my father’s duties to visit each 
of the vaults, as a matter of form, two or three 
times a year. I knew that, ranged around me 
on their black marble slabs, lay some score or 
more of dead and gone Deromes in their leaden 
coftins cased with oak. But it was a thought that 
had no terrors for me. All my life I had been 
too familiar with death and the grave to feel 
myself thrilled by any touch of the supernatural 
or any ghostly fears, even now when I knew 
in what place I was at that hour and alone. 

With groping outstretched arms I went forward 
slowly, step by step, till presently my fingers 
encountered a cold smooth substance, which I 
at once guessed to be one of the slabs already 
mentioned. All I had to do now in order to 
find the door was to keep on feeling my way 
forward, slab by slab, till I should reach it. 
My only fear was that I should find it locked, 
in which case I should be a prisoner, at the 
very least, for several hours to come. Happily, 
I found it merely shut to, and was able to open 
it without difficulty. Never in my life had I 
felt more thankful than when I stumbled out 
of the last home of the defunct Deromes and 
found myself once more under the free sweet 
air of heaven. 

By six o’clock my story had been told to the 
superintendent of police, who was called out of 
his bed on purpose to hear it. Thanks to the 
description 1 was able to give of the fellow, 
both he and his wife were arrested about a week 
later at Liverpool. The man proved to be a 
very notorious character, who was ‘wanted’ for 
certain other offences against the law, perpe- 
trated in the south of England. To him punish- 
ment was meted out in due course; but the woman 
was acquitted, and it is chiefly from her after- 
confession that I am enabled to supplement my 
own narrative with the following particulars. 

The woman in question was a native of Wester- 
field, and had at one time been employed as house- 
maid at Standish, the seat. of the Derome family. 
She had afterwards gone to London, where she 
had fallen in love with and married a worthless 
scamp, who in days gone by had been a gymnast 
in a circus, but had latterly taken to more dubious 
modes of earning a livelihood. At length the 
hue-and-cry after him became so hot that he 
determined to go into close hiding for some time 
to come. In this emergency his wife bethought 
herself of the vault of the Deromes in her native 
town as a likely spot where her husband could 
lie by till the heat of pursuit should have some- 
what slackened. Her residence at Standish had 
made her acquainted with the existence of the 
vault, and she was aware that the big old- 
fashioned key always hung on a certain nail 
in the armoury. Having been somewhat of a 


favourite with the housekeeper at Standish, it 
seemed only natural, when she returned to Wester- 
freld—where she gave herself out as a widow 
—that she should go up to the Hall to pay 
her respects to that personage. The opportu- 
nity was utilised by her for purloining the key, 
which a second visit, made on some pretext or 
other a day or two later, enabled her to replace 
on its nail before it had been missed. 

By this time she had engaged humble lodgings 
in the town, and her husband had taken up his 
quarters in the vault, where he had a sufficiency 
of blankets and warm clothing, not to speak of a 
frequently replenished brandy flask, to keep him 
from suflering from the chills and damps of his 
strange domicile. His food, which was bought in 
small quantities at different shops in the town, so 
as to avoid suspicion, was conveyed to him by his 
wife at night ; and as he knew exactly when to 
expect her, he placed his lamp in front of the 
grating as a guide to her through the intricacies 
of the churchyard, the light being shut in at other 
times by an extemporised curtain. Both the man 
and his wife were aware that that side of the 
churchyard was overlooked by one window only, 
but as they never saw a light in it, they had come 
to the conclusion that the room to which it per- 
tained was unoccupied. But not every night did 
the lamp shine through the grating. Sometimes 
the man met his wife at the low wall by the river, 
where there were no railings, and where easy 
access could be had to the churchyard by day or 
night. It was only when he was too lazy, or 
otherwise disinclined for stirring out, that the 
signal was shown; whereby, as we have seen, 
came his own undoing. 

It would seem that in the course of the man’s 
professional career he had more than once per- 
sonated an ape in a pantomime, and that he still 
retained the tight-fitting hairy dress and mask 
used by him for that purpose. ‘Tired, and no 
wonder, of his long days and nights in the com- 
pany of the dead and gone Deromes, it had 
seemed no more than a pleasant relaxation to the 
fellow to scare and terrify the good people of 
Westerfield as they had never been terrified 
before and never have been since. When funds 
began to run low, an easy mode of replenishing 
them was found in the contents of Lady Dacre’s 
jewel case. Doubtless means and opportunities 
were not wanting for disposing of the diamonds 
and other gems which came into his possession on 
that occasion; in any case, none of them were 
found on him at the time of his arrest. 

A few last words and I shall have done. 
Not only were the rewards offered by Squire 
Dallison and Lady Dacre paid over to me, but 
the townspeople subscribed among themselves a 
further sum on my behalf, so that, altogether, I 
was enabled to put away more than a hundred 

ounds into the savings-bank. Three months 
ater I married. My father lived for some years 
longer, and although before his death he came to 
understand that he was the last member of the 
Holditch family who was likely to fill the post 
of sexton to the old abbey church, he was never 
quite reconciled to the necessity, neither could 
he be made to understand why his only son 
should have so far degenerated as not to feel 
a pride in following in the footsteps of so many 
of his progenitors. 
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As long as he lived, Mr Ayscough remained 
my true friend, and to him I owe much of the 
prosperity with which my later years have 
happily been crowned. 


A BLIND STREET-MERCHANT. 


Amona the many curious acquaintances with 
whom my world-wanderings have brought me 
into contact, not the least interesting is this blind 
street-merchant ; a man whose last glimpse of 
light and life was forty years ago, and to whose 
eyes the brightest day does not differ from the 
darkest night. The casual passer-by would doubt- 
less write down my friend in his mental category 
as a ‘poor blind beggar ;’ but the latter would 
repudiate such a description of himself with in- 
dignant scorn, for he reasonably maintains that he 
is as much a ‘merchant’ as any peripatetic dealer, 
perambulating barrowman, or other ‘sighted’ per- 


selling goods in the street. For ten long years, 
in winter and summer, he has stationed himself 
against a wall in a certain suburb of London, and 


agreeably surprised at his knowledge of matters, 


him, and as well at his general cheerfulness. 
It was a welcome break in the monotony of the 


He was very eloquent upon policemen and their 
kindness to him, and told me with a gratified 
smile how he was indebted to the intluence of 
some good-hearted officer high in grade for the 
remission of his hawker’s license, a matter of no 
small moment to him. 

Yet, sad to relate, even this poor helpless fellow 
found an enemy; for some peculiarly heartless 
specimen of humanity had complained several 
times to the officials of the station in whose 
vicinity my blind merchant took his purgatorial 
stand, that ‘such a nuisance’ should be permitted 
to come betwixt the wind and his nobility. His 
inhuman complaints, however, had no effect ; and 
so in winter and summer, in scorching heat and 
bitter cold, the sightless vendor of lights and laces, 
after his two-mile-walk from home, is to be seen 
at ‘business’ from nine in the morning until 
about eight in the evening all the year round, 
except Sundays, only leaving his post, or rather 
his wall, for a little needful refreshment. 

But to counterbalance such unaccountable en- 
mity, my friend assured me that he was happy 
in the possession of a goodly number of friends 
and many regular customers. Among the latter 
were two benevolent creatures, who to their regu- 
larity added a certain amount of eccentricity. 
For months they had been constant contributors 
to the humble store of the blind merchant—whose 
weather-beaten visage lighted up with a pleased 
expression as he spoke of them—but had always 
passed their donations in absolute silence, never 


sons, as he terms them, who obtain a living by | 


| 


| 


with his box of humble wares in front of him, | 
awaited with saint-like patience the tardy advent | 
of his infrequent customers, Taking advantage | 
of my position as one of these, I one day entered | 
into friendly conversation with him, and was | 


political and otherwise, that were going on around | 
| sort of working-man.’ 


tedious day, he informed me, when a customer 
exchanged a few words with him, a luxury he > 
enjoyed but seldom : his chief gossips and inform- | : 
ants being the kindly policemen on the beat. | pleasures of life are blotted out. Having missed 


speaking a word. ‘No, sir, said my informant 
in answer to my interrogations ; ‘ neither of them, 
singular to say, has ever exchanged a word with 
me; but I know them by the manner in which 
they put the money into my hand! A gentleman 
used to give me twopence every day. One week I 
missed him until the Saturday came round, and 
then I felt the same kindly pressure of the hand 
and found a shilling in my palm. Ever since 


_ then this kind gentleman has given me the same 


amount every Saturday afternoon. 

‘My other best friend is a good soul who gives 
me threepence every Saturday, like the former, 
as sure as the week comes round, God bless him ! 
About a year ago I missed him for six weeks—you 
see I have nothing to do but keep account of such 
matters—and I thought I had lost him; but no; 
up he came one Saturday and put eighteenpence 
into my hand—that’s six threes, you know—and 
away he went without a word !—But that’s not 
all” he continued. ‘Some time back I really 
thought I had lost him for good ; and one day, 
after he had been away for ten weeks, I was 
bemoaning the lack of business, and wondering 
how I should manage at home, when up comes my 
lost gentleman and gives me_half-a-crown—ten 
threepences, you see—just as though he had made 
a vow to give me threepence a week come what 
would! Being curious to know what sort of 
people in appearance my two good Samaritans 
were, I inquired of my friend the policeman, who 
described the “shilling” one as like a City mer- 
chant, and the “threepenny” one as a superior 


Many subsequent conversations quite disabused 
me of my previous idea—which I presume I hold 
with most people—that the world is a blank to 
the blind, and that with the loss of sight all the 


my blind friend from his accustomed place one 
Bank Holiday, I inquired the reason, and he 
informed me that he had been out into the coun- 
try—a real blind man’s holiday! ‘I went with 
my daughter to Abbey Wood yesterday, sir, 
were his words; ‘and a capital day I had, and 
thoroughly enjoyed myself. You see, my daughter 
describes the scene to me, and I can remember 
things—I was nearly twenty when I became blind 
—so that I have the picture in my mind at once, 
and can see the trees and the fields, the cows, the 
streams, the hedges, and the woods, just as well 
as you, sir. ‘Then I went nutting, too; I felt the 
leaves and the branches, and picked the nuts 
almost like a “sighted” person, Then my girl 
would pick a flower and tell me the colour while 
I felt the shape, and it was pictured to my mind 
directly.—O yes, thank God! I have many advan- 
tages over a person born blind.—And yet,’ he 
continued thoughtfully, ‘it is a debatable question 
how the balance lies. You see, as I said, I only 
require a description of any object or scene to 
bring it to my mind; but, on the other hand, 
although a person who is born blind is debarred 
from this undoubted pleasure, what his eye has 
never seen his heart cannot grieve for ! ; 

‘But I suppose the born blind can realise to 
some extent by description what they lose through 
not having their sight ?’ I inquired. 

‘Not a bit, sir” replied my friend. ‘In the 
school to which I first went after becoming blind, 
we who had lost our sight by accident could not 
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‘make the slightest impression upon the minds of 
those who had been blind from birth. We would 
sit round the fire enjoying ourselves in our own 
way, singing and telling stories; but no matter 
how vivid our descriptions of scenes and objects 
might be, they had absolutely no meaning what- 
ever for those born without sight.—I remember 
one young fellow—although it is difficult for a 
person blessed with the power of vision to credit 
such a speech—who was very clever at music, 
the organ and such instruments, and who declared 
he would not give his little finger for the best 
eyesight you could give him! Another, after 
listening attentively to all we could urge in favour 
of man’s greatest blessing, said with a light laugh : 
“Well, 1 don’t care what you say about seeing : 

ive me a good dinner before all your sight !” 

Vhile a third actually doubted if he could find 
his way about the town as well with eyes as he 
could without, and felt sure he should be knock- 
ing his head against every corner.’ 

These strange utterances astound one at first 
hearing ; but it is easy to understand that those 
born without sight can have no conception of the 
appearance of objects and scenes, and that it is 
impossible to give them any idea by the most 
striking description ; yet none the less it grates 
strangely to hear a good dinner considered a desir- 
able equivalent for the most precious gift of 
vision. 

During one of my conversations I ventured to 
hint that the absence of amusements and reading 
must make life exceedingly dull for the blind ; 
but received in reply the information that there 
are many recreations for the sightless which the 
outer world knows not of. One almost inconceiv- 
able game is ‘blind’ chess, in which each player 
feels his own and his antagonist’s men, and so 
notes the progress of the game, each piece having 
a peg to fix in the board. To mark the difference 
between the opposing hosts, one set has a top-knot 
to each piece, the other being smooth. An even 
more startling kind of game for blind people to 
play is skittles! This, however, is generally 
played with a ‘sighted’ person to assist, and when 
there is no sueh individual at hand—he is gener- 
ally the porter or gardener of the establishment— 
a sharp lad is chosen, whose duty it is to count 
the fallen pins and stick them up again. A paper 
on the various pastimes of the blind, how they 
play at ‘touch’ and at other almost incredible 
games, how they write and generally amuse 
themselves, could be made very interesting, but 
would unduly prolong this little sketch. 

Among our countless benevolent enterprises, 
one of the most useful and truly beneficent is 
assuredly the Society which has for its object the 
supplying of embossed reading-books for the blind. 
This merciful and Christian institution sends out 
its well-laden emissaries—and a load of bulky 
‘blind’ books is no joke—to distribute and ex- 
change its literary treasures among its poor dark 
clientele ; and it does not require a great effort of 
the imagination to picture the pleasure with which 
the advent of this itinerary library is hailed. In 
this way my informant assured me that he had 
read the History of England from its earliest times 
to those of the Georges—with the exception of 
two volumes which he had failed to obtain— 
besides many other works, essays, &c. Reading, 


he said, was a great solace to him at all times ; 


and many a sleepless hour has he whiled away at 
night by reading in bed with his open volume 
upon his breast. 

The rapidity with which he read astonished 
me ; the volume was Proctor’s Lectures on the Sun ; 
and after getting a fair start with a sentence or 
two, he proceeded quite as quickly as an ordinary 
schoolboy would read a given exercise, reading 
from left to right, and following on with the 
next line from right to left, and so on backwards 
and forwards in unbroken continuity. 

It would be difficult to conceive, one would 
think, of an advantage which a blind person has 
over one gifted with sight ; but my humble friend 
claimed such a one, laughingly telling me he 
could read in bed in the dark ; and even on very 
cold nights could place his book under the bed- 
clothes, and in luxurious comfort pursue his noc- 
turnal studies to his heart’s content. 

With one more instance of a blind man’s 
superiority to a ‘sighted’ person under certain 
circumstances, I will conclude. One dark foggy 
night, when, as they say, you can scarcely see 
your hand before you, and there is one of those 
filthy opaque mists of which London is supposed 
to have the monopoly, my friend was wending 
his way home after his day’s business was over. 
Of course fog or no fog did not matter to one to 
whom it was always night, and so, knowing 
every step of the road, he was making the best 
of his way—he walked at a good pace—when a 
belated passenger whom he overtook requested to 
be directed to a certain street. 

‘Take my arm, friend,’ said the blind man ; ‘I 
am going that way.’ And the two walked steadily 
along, the lost traveller not for a moment suspect- 
ing his guide’s afiliction, and taking the frequent 
taps of his stick on the pavement as only a reason- 
able precaution on such a night. It was not 
until they arrived at the required corner that the 
surprised individual discovered that his friendly 
companion was blind ; and he finished up his ex- 
pressions of astonishment at the singular cireum- 
stance with a hearty burst of laughter, in which 
my old friend was not slow to join. And assur- 
edly such an instance, not of ‘the blind leading 
the blind,’ but of the sightless conducting the 
seeing through the dangers and difficulties of a 
London fog, must be unique even among the 
wonderful things that have been achieved by 
those afflicted with the loss of sight. 


EVENING IN AN OLD CITY. 


Down the long street of the gray old city on 
either side the soldiers stand, with drooping heads 
and arms reversed, Up the road comes the tramp 
of many feet, moving in slow unison, following 
the flag-draped bier. Under the old gateway of 
the city they pass silently up the hill towards the 
cemetery. The sky is gray and still, and the 
trees hang heavily over the road, their bright 
autumn hues showing neutral against the scarlet 
uniforms. The Dead March breaks out wild and 
mournful as the procession winds slowly out of 
sight, leaving the long street desolate and empty, 
the boom of the drum coming heavily down 
the wind. We pass under the ancient archway, 


through the quiet close, with avenue of trees and 
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restless rooks, past the long Minster, away into 
the quiet water-meadows, where the river winds 
level and clear down the valley. All round slope 
the naked downs, gray against the valley’s marshy 
green, and the reaches of pale-blue sky above. No 
sign of death or any token, only clear-tlowing 
river, and round about the mighty hills, and 
freshness of light and colour, and springing of the 
vigorous grass. Suddenly, a rattling crash like 
thunder comes from the cemetery on the hill, and 
another and another, as the soldier’s requiem is 
sung by powder from a hundred rifles. Wreaths 
of smoke float lightly, slowly, down the valley, 
and stillness falls again, broken only by the rooks 
in the old elms along the river's brink, who 
flap uneasily among the branches in the fading 
light. 

“Up on the downs, in the steely gray of the 
autumn evening, the wind sings through the low 
bare hedges and the long rank grass on the steep 
banks. The feathery tops have a slight purple 
tinge as they are bent and blent in the breeze, 
and the shorter grass below is russet yellow. 
The scattered thorn-bushes have a rich red and 
yellow bloom on their small leaves, suggesting 
the presence of many a varied hue only to be 
discovered by close inspection. This suggestion 
of colour is part of the peculiar charm of autumn. 
In summer the local colour is so dependent on 
the sunlight, changing as the sky changes, that 
an overcast day will take away half the beauty, 
and leave the foliage masses of dull green. But 
in the cloudy days of autumn, the many-hued 
bravery of the landscape stands out rich against 
the gray clouds, and when the sun shines down 
with dreamy golden haze, turns it into such 
magical beauty that we loose our detaining hold 
on the fleeting robes of Summer, and turn right 
joyously to welcome her generous sister. 

Sharp and dark against the sunset sky stands 
the pine-topped hill in front of us, with its ancient 
fosse and earthwork, where the old Romans made 
their camp many a long century ago. Between 
their time and ours, the Lord Protector Cromwell 
kept there his watch and ward over the old 
city and its approaches for leagues around. The 
mounds are quiet and deserted now, with long 
rank grass where once the camp-fires blazed, 
amid the talk of the stern old Puritans as 
they tethered their horses and set their watch, 
What did old Oliver think about, as he leant his 
broad back against the rough pine-stem, while 
the sunset gleamed red through the trees behind 
him, glittering on the windows of the Minster far 
below? Did no compunction touch him, as he 
looked on the long lines of pinnacle and roof, 
and the darkened western end, where his men 
had shattered the glass of the great window? And 
did no doubt cross his mind, as he thought on 
the carved work broken down with axes and 
hammers? Beauty was to him a snare of the 
Evil One, and the red sunset but the promise of 
a storm to-morrow ; the whistling wind and 
mighty sweeps and swells of upland but chill 
weather and so many miles to march. 

A dreary and a desolate place now is ‘Oliver's 
Battery’ at nightfall, where the shades of the 
old Puritans walk round the darkening ramparts 
as of yore, keeping watch and ward. They did 
what they thought good to the ancient Minster, 


to-day, with the rime and crust of centuries upon 
it, mellowed by the wind and weather, and 
melodious with the sound of organ and of 
chiming bells. Like a violin, it ripens with the 
growing years into a fulness of use and beauty 
which the wise old builders strove for when as 
yet the future was all before them. From the 
piled masses of brown stone on mighty column 
and rounded arch, to climax of their skill and 
labour, perfect equipoise of strength, with flowing 
line and delicate foliage, and many a quaint 
device of bird and beast and fish, stands now 
the great stone poem of the ages, written to 
many measures by many earnest hands, complete 
in every phase of beauty. Generation after 
a of the race of those who teach their 
ands to express their thoughts, have carved their 
thought in stone, and sleep now in its shadow ; 
while within its walls the same story is sung 
and carved and spoken, as it will be till the 
need for symbols is no more. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


We must go back nearly three centuries to find a 
total solar eclipse occurring on the Ist of January, 
as it has done this year, nor will another event of 
the same kind occur on New-year’s Day until the 
year 2161, On no former occasion have such pre- 
parations been made for it, and never before has 
such an army of astronomers and volunteer obser- 
vers been enrolled to watch the interesting pheno- 
mena which attend such an eclipse. It speaks 
well for the enthusiasm of these observers when we 
remember that many of them undertake a journey 
of thousands of miles in order to view a spectacle 
which lasts at the most about two minutes, and 
which by the very possible interposition of clouds 
may not be visible to them. But, according to 
all accounts, the weather at most of the stations 
was propitious, and valuable observations were 
made. Since the photographic camera and the 
spectroscope were enlisted into the service of 
astronomical research, these total eclipses have 
been regarded with increased interest, and each 
one helps towards the solution of problems of 
great importance to science. 

The invention, some years ago, by Parkes, of 
celluloid at once placed in the hands of manufac- 
turers a compound which could be used for most 
purposes in which ivory, which is every year 
becoming more scarce and expensive, was formerly 
employed. Knife-handles, the keys of pianofortes, 
and even billiard balls, have been made from the 
new material, which has also been employed for 
the manufacture of washable shirt collars and 
cuffs for those who grudge the expense of clean 
linen. Hitherto, this substance, which is a com- 
pound of camphor and collodion, has been opaque ; 
but by a recent modification, it is now manufac- 
tured in thin sheets which are almost as trans- 
parent as glass. This material has been recently 
introduced as a support, instead of glass, for 
photographie dry plates, and there is every indi- 


an it stands but the more beautiful therefor 
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cation that it will be extensively used for this 
purpose, Besides the great saving of weight and 
the absence of brittleness, there are other advan- 
tages of a technical nature which will cause this 
new departure to be received with enthusiasm by 
photographers. 

More than one writing-telegraph has been 
invented, and we can find the germ of such an 
apparatus by turning to the pages of any of the 
old text-books on electricity. None of these has, 
however, gone beyond the experimental stage, 
each having imperfections of either speed or style 
which prevented it competing with more ordinary 
methods of electrical communication. It is said, 
however, that Professor Elisha Gray has now 
completed a writing-telegraph which is perfect in 
its action and which transmits handwriting faith- 
fully. There is no doubt that such a telegraph 
would be extremely useful in certain cases, but 
for ordinary needs existing systems are suflicient. 

A gas-propelled carriage which was shown at an 
Exhibition of Machinery at Munich last year is 
described and illustrated in one of the German 
papers. This novel vehicle has the appearance of 
a large tricycle, bearing an ordinary carriage body 
with seats for four persons. The motor is 
charged with gas, which it generates from benzine 
or some similar fluid, the vapour so generated 
being ignited in a closed cylinder by an electric 
spark. The benzine is contained in a copper 
receptacle beneath one of the seats, and enough 
can be carried to last for a journey of seventy-five 
miles. Although this vehicle can be driven if 
required at as high a speed as ten miles an hour, 
it is so perfectly under control that the driver can 
go at a walking pace if he so desires. Experi- 
ments with the gas-carriage are said to have been 
highly successful, and it is obvious that if this be 
the case, it will have a wide future before it. 

A most ingenious form of telephone, and one 
which seems to be quite distinct from the well- 
known ‘Bell’ or other patterns, has been pro- 
duced by Mr James Lowth, and called after him 
the Lowth Telephone. It is being introduced b 
a Company in Chicago, and is said to work well. 
The instrument consists of a receiver and trans- 
mitter in one, and the novel point of the appara- 
tus lies in the circumstance that whilst the 


to the ear, the transmitter, in the form of a pro- 
jecting plug, presses against the exterior of the 
throat, and takes up from that organ the mechani- 
cal vibrations caused by speech. These muscular 
vibrations are converted into undulating impulses 
of electricity, and are so conveyed to the distant 
correspondent by line-wires. This new system of 
telephony is said to work well, and to be free 
from defects which are found in older methods of 
speech-transmission. 

Mr G. J. Symons, the well-known meteorologist, 
believes that fogs, not only in London, but else- 
where in these islands, are on the increase. This 
is unwelcome intelligence for all; for, both 
directly and indirectly, fogs lead to much loss of 
life. It is also worthy of notice that even plant- 
life is not exempt from their baneful influence. 
In the Royal Botanic Society’s conservatories, 
many of the plants have during the late foggy 


receiving part of the contrivance is naturally held — 


is especially the case with Australian plants, 
which are so dependent upon sunny weather for 
their healthy condition. But it is not alone 
absence of light that they have suffered from, but 
because of their pores becoming clogged with 
those sulphurous and carbonaceous particles 
which are so plentifully dispensed by the smoke 
of London. 

The Miniature Pocket Type-writer (the Minia- 
ture Type-writer Company, Swan Arcade, Brad- 
ford) is an instrument which weighs only four 
ounces, is so compact that it can be easily carried 
in the pocket, and at the same time will print any 
matter in legible type. It is certainly a marvel 
of ingenuity. The little contrivance comprises a 
rotating disc, on the under side of which the types 
protrude ; an inking roller which supplies ink to 
the types automatically ; and a roller furnished 
with a ratchet, by which the instrument is made 
to travel over the paper, and the necessary space 
is preserved between the printed letters. This 
form of type-writer can, of course, never compete 
in speed with those instruments which are fur- 
nished with keys, but it is something more than 
a toy, and will be very useful to those who 
occasionally want matter printed instead of 
written. 

The introduction of mineral oil for domestic 
lighting purposes has been a great boon to the 
working classes, for they are at once supplied with 
cheap and efficient illuminant, which replaces 
'the farthing ‘dip’ which many of them were 
| compelled to use, and in many cases to work by. 
But the cheap oil fostered the introduction of 
cheap lamps in which it could be burned, and 
these lamps have brought disaster and death to 
-many a household. Indeed, the number of fatal 
accidents which are caused by the use of these 

lamps is positively appalling, and many attempts 
have been made by inventors to produce a form of 

lamp which shall be inexplodable. One form of 
these we have recently had the opportunity of 
| trying ; it is called the ‘ Protector Safety’ House- 
hold Lamp, and is so constructed that the wick 
‘has no direct communication with the oil-chamber. 
It is a hand-lamp which can be carried about with 
| perfect safety. The ‘Protector Lamp Company’ 
_ makes these lamps at Eccles, near Manchester. 

A few years ago, an important alteration was 
made in harnessing the dray-horses used by one 
of the French Railway Companies, and the 
method has proved to be so satisfactory that it 
has been extended to all stations under the con- 
trol of the Company. The improvement is con- 
fined to the traces, which are made of chain, with 
a strong spiral spring inserted in them. These 
elastic traces are found to possess many advan- 
tages besides durability. The shock or blow on 
the collar at starting is far less violent and in- 
jurious to the horse, and the animal soon learns 
that a steady pull without jerks will do the work 
required of him. It is most distressing to see 
what difficulties horses have in starting a heavy 
load under ordinary conditions, and we trust that 
the system described may be widely adopted. 

A specialist interested in the question of Chil- 
dren’s Sight lately tested the vision of fifty boys 
indifferently chosen from a public elementary 
school in London. Only twenty-three out of the 
fifty were found to possess normal sight ; ‘twenty 
more only attained an average visional value of 
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three-quarters ; and the remainder were not more 
than one-half, one being as low as one-fifth.’ 
None of these boys had ever worn glasses, and 
as we further learn that few could afford to 
purchase such aids to sight, it is perhaps a fair 
inference to assume that defective nutrition, 
owing to privation, may be at the bottom of the 
mischief, The subject is one of such great im- 
portance that it should be taken up and thoroughly 
inquired into by the authorities. 

Ve have more than once commented upon the 
fearful loss of life which annually occurs in India 
from snake-bite. It has recently been computed 
that there are in that country two hundred and 
thirteen separate species of these reptiles, but less 
than one-sixth of these are poisonous. It is stated 
that an effectual barrier to their entrance into a 
house is afforded by a line of carbolic powder 
strewn across the doorway. But before slening 
this remedy, care should be taken that the enemy 
has not already become a lodger, for the same line 
of defence would most surely prevent his exit. 

The Atheneum publishes an interesting account 
of a young gorilla belonging to a trader on the 
south-west coast of Africa. It follows its owner 
like a dog, and has accompanied him on a journey 
of twenty miles, walking the entire distance. It 
is very docile and tractable, and weeps like a 
child if it is left alone by its master. The animal 
seems to have acquired many civilised tastes and 
habits, and will drink different liquids out of a 
cup or glass like a human being. This is by no 
means the first instance of a gorilla being brought 
under subjection by kindness. It will perhaps be 


gorilla was a few years ago exhibited in London, 
but the severity of an English winter was fatal 
to it. 

What may be called the science of burglary has 
now attained such a perfection that householders, 
if they would preserve their valuables, must 
endeavour to cope with it in a scientific manner. 


We are all too prone to shut the stable door after | 


instead of before the horse is stolen, and we doubt 
not that those who have been ‘burgled’ have 
since been most careful to guard both their doors 
and windows. In these days, when electric bells 
are fitted to all modern residences, it is an ex- 
tremely easy and cheap process to so extend the 
system of wires that all entries can be made to 
give an alarm directly they are attempted by the 
burglar. A gong ringing out persistently in the 
dead of night will frighten away the most coura- 
geous robber, and it is in one respect better than 
a barking dog, for the reason that it cannot be 
silenced by drugs, or any other means within the 
power of the intruder, 

A correspondent of the Zoologist believes from 
observations made in his London house that mice 
and cockroaches are in some way antagonistic to 
one another. He notes that although the dis- 
agreeable so-called ‘black beetles’ had been nume- 
rous in his residence for some time past, they have 
completely disappeared before an invasion of mice. 
‘Do mice eat cockroaches?’ he asks, or do 
they merely disperse them by consuming the 
food upon which they depend? We should be 
inclined to think that there may be some local 
circumstances to account for this result ; or per- 
haps, as the correspondent himself suggests, the 
season may have been prejudicial to cockroaches 


| still smaller quantities, and found that by its 
remembered by some of our readers that a baby | 
per cent. to about twenty per cent. The drug 


and favourable to mice. It is certain that in 
many households both flourish to a most disagree- 
able extent. 

In a recent paragraph we referred to some 
experiments which have been conducted by the 
sanitary authorities in New York with steam as 
a disinfecting agent for clothing, &c. Our atten- 
tion has since been called to the circumstance that 
a similar system has been in use in this country 
for some time, and has been found so successful 
that it has been adopted in many public institu- 
tions in different towns. The following are some 
of its advantages: No chemicals are used; no 
article of dress need be unmade; colours are 
not affected by the treatment; all germs, egg 
and insect life are instantaneously destroyed ; 
the steam being under pressure, will penetrate 
closely packed bad conductors of heat, such as 
feather-beds; and the articles submitted to the 
process remain perfectly dry. The apparatus used 
is known as Washington Lyon’s Patent Steam 
Disinfector, and all particulars concerning it can 
be obtained of Mr Lyon by addressing him at 85 
Asylum Road, Peckham, London, 8.E. 

A French doctor during a recent residence 
in Tonquin has successfully employed mercuric 
chloride as a remedy in cholera. This salt is 
one of the most poisonous compounds known, 
and is otherwise called corrosive sublimate. Al- 
though it appears in the British Pharmacopceia, 
it is very seldom used for internal administration, 
and then only in doses of about one-tenth of 
a grain. The doctor referred to employed it in 


use the mortality was reduced from sixty-six 


was also found effective as a preventive measure 
in cases where perhaps one or two only of a 
community was attacked with the dire disease. 

Spong’s Patent Gas Utiliser is a little contriv- 
ance which can be fitted on to any fish-tail burner. 
It consists of a spoon-shaped piece of nickel, 
which is so hinged on to a clamp which embraces 
the burner that it can be made to impinge on 
the flame in a certain direction. This causes 
the flame to spread out, and to give a greatly 
increased light with the same quantity of gas. 
We attribute the result to change of shape in 
the flame, and also more perfect combustion 
— about by the agency of the heated metal 

ise. 

Another expedition to the North Pole is pro- 
jected, this time by our Norwegian neighbours. 
It is asserted that a picked set of men, used to 
contact with snow and ice, and for whom the 
rigours of an arctic journey would have few 
terrors, could readily be mustered. It is proposed 
to despatch the expedition on its journey in the 
summer of 1890, the leadership being offered to 
Dr Nansen. ‘The attempt to reach the Pole 
would be made vid Franz Josef's Land, a route 
which many students of the subject have advo- 
cated. 

The Early Roman church on the heights of 
Dover, the oldest Christian fabric in the country, 
has just been restored, and reopened for public 
worship. Its foundations were laid fifteen cen- 
turies ago, and the spot where the Roman soldiers’ 
altar formerly stood, and the window through 
which the sentry could see whether the lamp was 
burning before it, can still be pointed out. This 
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ruin of the old pharos or lighthouse which guided 
the Roman galleys to their home. In one respect 


it is presumed that it was carried here as ballast 
in the Roman ships. 


TOBACCO AS A DISINFECTANT. 


Tur habit of smoking is not one that commends 
itself to every person. With those who abstain 
from it, we find no fault; but for that great 
number in the community who indulge in the 
weed, it may be interesting to know, as the result 
of scientific inquiry, that tobacco is not quite so 
black as it is frequently painted. Tobacco may 
not rank as a public benefactor, but, from what 
has recently been disclosed, it may lay claim to be 
somewhat of the nature of a general sanitarian. 
There is a popular notion, especially among the 
smoking portion of the community, that tobacco- 
smoke acts as a disinfectant ; this claim, however, 
is, we believe, not generally supported by medical 
men. But it has now been shown, from the 
investigations and experiments of an Italian 
rofessor, Dr Vincenzo Tassinari, assistant at the 
gienic Institute of the university of Pisa, that 
tobacco-smoke is to a certain extent an annihilator 


apparatus for the purpose. In order to imitate 
as closely as possible the process going on in the 


Dr Tassinari passed tobacco-smoke through a 
horizontal tube into a chamber kept moist by a 
bunch of wet cotton-wool suspended in it, and 
containing, besides, a ‘culture, or growth, of 
bacilli, which he submitted to the action of 
tobacco-smoke. He used in his experiments the 
various qualities of manufactured tobacco most 
generally smoked in Italy—that is to say, the 
large Virginia cigar, the large Cavour cigar, the 
small Cavour cigar, and the best cigarette tobacco. 
The action of all these was tried severally upon 
seven known kinds of bacteria—namely, the so- 
called cholera bacillus, the bacil- 
lus, pus coccus, Finkler-Prior bacteria, the bacilli 
of typhus and pleuro-pneumonia, and finally, 
the bacillus of blue pus. We say advisedly the 
‘so-called cholera bacillus,’ because its existence 
is not yet positively proved. 

The results obtained by Dr Tassinari were most 
remarkable, and amply repaid him for his trouble, 
the experiments showing unmistakably that  to- 
bacco-smoke considerably retards the development 
of some varieties of bacteria, while it effectually 
prevents the development of others. Dr Tassinari 
carried his investigations further, actually fixing 
the length of time during which the development of 
bacteria is prevented. By comparing experiment- 
ally the growth of the same micro-organisms when 
not exposed to the retarding action of tobacco- 
smoke with their development when so exposed, 
it was found that the smoke of the large Cavour 
cigar, for instance, delayed the development of 
| Pus bacilli for seventy-two hours, and of cattle- 


| 
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interesting old building is almost touching the | distemper bacilli for a hundred hours, and that 


the same smoke prevented the formation of cholera 
and typhus bacilli entirely—in fact, acted as a 


this latter building is unique, so far as this | germicide. Similar results were obtained in the 
country is concerned, for it is built of volcanic experiments with other descriptions of manufac- 
tufa. As this stone is not found in the district, tured tobacco. 


Dr Tassinari attributes this annihilating effect 
of tobacco-smoke upon bacteria to the action of 
the chemical elements contained in it. He pro- 
poses to carry on further experiments with regard 
especially to the action of tobacco-smoke upon the 
bacillus of tuberculosis ; and if these should prove 
as conclusive as those he has made with the micro- 


organisms named, consumptive patients may be 


benefited from a hygienic point of view. At any- 


rate, the highly important results of the curious 


of disease, by its action upon the growth of bacilli. | 
Dr Tassinari has taken great pains to demonstrate — 
its utility in that direction, and constructed special 


human mouth during the inhalation of smoke, | 


observations of Dr Tassinari, while they are of 
great interest to laymen, both smokers and non- 
smokers, deserve that careful attention of the 
medical profession which they will no doubt 
receive, 


A BIRTHDAY. 


Up from the under-world they come again, 
Dim forms of vanished years ; 

And some rose-garlanded, nor known of pain ; 
Some pale with tears. 


The golden summers of gone girlhood’s days, 
When all the world was young ; 

The glittering star-gleam ; the bedizened sprays 
Where hoar-frost clung. 


Rose-scented gales that are the breath of June; 
The north wind’s bitter blast — 

With many voices do they sing the tune 
Of life that’s past. 


And could they tell us of the years to come— 
Would it be better so ? 

But nay: the Book is sealed, their lips are dumb; 
We may not know. 


I can but wish you what is good and great, 
True-hearted till the end, 

Nor ever daunted by an adverse fate, 
Nor lacking friend, 


And if it be that you must tread alone 
The long and empty years, 
Wear still rosemary for the past you’ve known, 
With hopes, not fears. 
J. W. 
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